Enoch Walker in Brief: 1771-1853 
— “missionary”, minister, abolitionist, friend of the poor, father (& inventor) — 


Few individuals portray so dramatically the span of Quaker history through their life time, or remind us 
so emphatically of the breadth of Quaker experience in American from the Revolution to the Civil War, 
as does Enoch Walker. He was six years of age when the British troops swept past his home, to be 
followed quickly by the encampment of George Washington and his troops in Enoch’s backyard. With 
these troops came the confiscation of farm products and household items, the destruction of meadows 
and forests, military presence in the home and meetinghouse. In November, 1778 a member of the 
Monthly Meeting was executed for treason. Enoch experienced early in life the challenge and cost of 
adherence to the Peace Testimony of Friends. 


When he was a young man, Enoch and five other men made the journey to the Oneida Indian Reservation 
in New York where, in 1796, they began the first “missionary” venture of the newly formed Indian 
Committee of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. While there, he helped the Strockbridge Indians build a 
mill, and taught the Stockbridge, Brothers, and Oneida Indians agricultural skills to help them move 
from a hunter culture to an agricultural based economy. 


Soon after his return from New York, he married and settled in Chester County— first in Tredyffrin 
Township and later in Schuylkill Township near Charlestown. By 1800 he was an active abolitionist. 
His work to further the northward movement of fugitive slaves and his commitment to honesty may 
account for the fact that the 1800 federal census shows him with 3 slaves in his household. Because we 
know he never owned a slave, and was active in the Underground Railroad all his adult life, it is possible 
that the slaves in his household when the census taker arrived in the afternoon were gone by that evening. 
More likely they were slaves of someone else but were living with Enoch Walker. 


Also in 1800, Enoch Walker and his cousin, Joshua Maule, were recommended to the Monthly Meeting 
to be acknowledged as ministers. After consideration for several months, the Meeting agreed that it 
could not agree whether or not to forward their names, and the decision was made to let the question 
“lie”. The minutes are silent as to why there were reservations, though we might guess that Joshua 
Maule’s short career in the military at the time of the Whiskey Rebellion (which his father ended before 
the army left camp for the west), and Enoch Walker’s abolitionist activities, may have been factors. 
Friends may also have remembered that Enoch did not remain with the Native Americans long in New 
York, and may have questioned his “stick-to-itness.” Four years later, when their names were again 
brought to the Meeting, the recommendation was readily approved and forwarded to the Philadelphia 
Quarter. 


Enoch’s wife, Phebe Miller Walker, was taken ill in 1807 and she was treated by Dr. Benjamin Rush in 
the Philadelphia hospital. In a letter to Enoch Walker, Dr. Rush expressed his hope for her recovery, but 
it was not to be and she died shortly thereafter, leaving Enoch Walker a widow with five small children. 
As was typical for that day, Enoch enrolled each of his children in Westtown School for two years. His 
inattention to details was evident when he enrolled his two youngest daughters, Phebe and Priscilla, not 
realizing that Phebe was not yet the required minimum age. Apparently, during the course of the drive 
to the school, he was made aware of her actual age, but since the two girls, recently deprived of their 
mother, refused to be separated, and there was room in the school, it was agreed that she could stay. 


In the economic downturn of 1819, Enoch Walker was reported to the Monthly Meeting for the cardinal 
Quaker sin of bankruptcy. In the papers filed in the Chester County Court, Enoch explained that he 


found himself in this situation because he had been in the habit of giving substantial amounts to the poor 
and other charitable causes. He built the school house for Charlestown, donated the land for the 
Charlestown Meeting (later known as the Schuylkill Meeting), and gave substantial support to freed 
blacks in the area as well as slaves passing through. After a year, the Monthly Meeting agreed to give 
him a certificate to move to the Stroudsburg Monthly Meeting. Enoch Walker never again owned 
property. When he bought land in Susquehanna County, he bought it for his son, George. In 
Susquehanna County, Enoch became post master, served as a real estate agent, and was busy inventing 
practical improvements, with at least three patents granted him between 1825 and 1830 in connection 
with a winnowing machine, washing machine, and carriage breaks. 


Throughout his adult life, Enoch Walker was an abolitionist. He was active in the Underground 
Railroad in both Chester and Susquehanna Counties. In a twist of fate, he was instrumental in framing 
the slavery debate on the national level. David Wilmot, who would become a U. S. Representation 
from Pennsylvania and authored the “Wilmot Proviso” which first formally suggested the exclusion of 
slavery in the territories, said later in life that he learned about government in the library of “a learned 
anti-slavery Quaker minister”. Wilmot’s father had moved to Susquehanna County when David was 
18, and when he visited his father on school vacations, Enoch Walker gave him the use of his library. 
There he read the works of men like William Penn, Adam Smith and the early Quaker abolitionist. 


The correspondence of Enoch Walker’s next door neighbor, William D. Cope, gives us a view of what 
often happened to Quaker meetings during the Orthodox/Hicksite split. When the split began in 
Philadelphia, the members of the Friendsville Preparative Meeting, to which Enoch Walker and William 
Cope both belonged, felt certain that, whatever happened elsewhere, the love and unity which existed 
among them would hold them together. Over the 40 months beginning July 1828, the tone of William’s 
letters in respect to Enoch Walker change little by little from that of dear good friend until, in November 
1831, Cope says of the disownment of Enoch Walker by the Orthodox, “I could scarcely help saying to 
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myself when I heard of it ‘the society is well rid of him’. 


Despite his increasing negativity toward Enoch Walker, William Cope gives us interesting insights into 
Enoch’s character. In one letter he writes, “Whatever may be his deficiencies, he is certainly a most 
affectionate father & the attachment between the different members of his family, seems to be mutual. 
This feeling extends even to the servants.” He writes further, “E. W’s mind seems much beclouded on 
the subject of religious & society concerns, tho’ he seems to harbor no asperity towards any party but 
evinces kind & good natured feelings towards all.” The words of his “enemies” attest to a loving 
temperament and seem high praise. 


In 1849, learning that Thomas Cope was asked by President Zachary Taylor to recommend people to 
work for the benefit of Indians, Enoch Walker wrote to Cope offering his services “that through mercy a 
portion of my coming days may be employed among many of their lives, in behalf of justice, 
temperance, peace”. Cope, a staunch Orthodox Friend, rejected his offer. Until his death in 1853, 
Enoch Walker traveled to Quaker Meetings and rode across the countryside, preaching “universal 
Christian benevolence” and abstinence from coffee, tea and tobacco— the products of slavery— to any 
who would listen. He exemplified George Fox’s admonition to “let your life speak”. Enoch Walker’s 
life speaks of compassion, resilience, steadfastness, hospitality, generosity, courage, integrity— lived 
out of an abiding love for all. 


